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omists. And if the Catholic clergy were better economists, they would 
be less distinctively socialists. 

So much for the groundwork of Signor Nitti's ideas. His history of 
Catholic socialism proper is full and valuable. He portrays to us suc- 
cessively Germany with Ketteler, Moufang, Hitze, Ratzinger, Winterer 
and Kopp, and the practical movements of Kolping and Schorlemer- 
Alst ; Austria with Rudolf Meyer, Lichtenstein, Vogelsang, Weiss and 
Blome; Switzerland with Gaspard Descurtins and Mermillod; France 
with Mun, La-Tou-du-Pin Chambly and Fichaux; Belgium with 
Francois Huet and Dontcloux ; Great Britain with Manning, Bagshawe 
and Devas; America with Gibbons and McGlynn; and in a final 
chapter we have a good account of the present position of the Holy See 
on the social question. 

Much of what Signor Nitti says in the body of his work is new and 
interesting. Anti-Semitism in Austria he regards simply as a phase of 
socialism ; he shows why socialism in Italy is anti- religious ; and he 
maintains that in Spain socialism cannot become religious because of 
the depravity of the clergy. But throughout the rest of Europe Cath- 
olic socialism is a factor to be reckoned with, — a factor of increasing 
importance. Speaking of the Catholic socialists, he says : 

If they wish to reform society in the name of God, in a manner far 
different from the democratic socialists, they do not on that account desire 
any less radical or less profound a reform, nor do they on that account 
exercise on the laborers an attraction less dangerous or less intense. 

With these words Signor Nitti closes his remarkable work, which will 
henceforth stand as the authoritative history of Catholic socialism. The 
style is so simple and unaffected that even those only slightly acquainted 
with Italian will find no difficulty in following the author's arguments. 

E. R. A. S. 



Notes on Land Tenure and Local Institutions in Old Japan. 
Edited from posthumous papers of Dr. D. B. Simmons by John H. 
Wigmore. Published by the Asiatic Society of Japan. Printed at 
the Hakabauscha, Ginza, Tokyo, 1890. — 8vo, 270 pp. with a map. 

One gets up from the reading of these Notes with a quite uncanny 
feeling. We had known in a vague sort of way that there had been 
what was loosely called a "feudal system" in Japan; and M. de 
Laveleye and other writers had prepared us for finding something 
that could be brought under the equally vague designation of a " vil- 
lage community." But we were certainly not prepared to find that 
in most essential points mediaeval society in Japan was the exact 
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counterpart of that in Europe ; that the development was apparently 
parallel not only in character but also in time; and that Japanese 
scholars are confronted by precisely the same historical problems 
as their Western confreres. It is as startling as if we came upon our 
" doubles." 

Dr. Simmons, of whom a brief biographical sketch appears in the 
preface, was a distinguished American physician, who lived some twenty- 
five years in Japan and died in 1889. His profession gave him abun- 
dant opportunities for observing the daily life of the people, both before 
and after the "abolition of feudalism." Towards the end of his life 
he began to make manuscript collections of notes on social institu- 
tions, especially in the feudal period, — notes based on personal obser- 
vation, on the information of his Japanese friends, and on two collections 
of provincial regulations and agricultural customs dating from the end 
of last century. The date and character of these works, it may be 
noticed in passing, at once remind the English student of the reports 
to the Board of Agriculture. But Dr. Simmons does not seem to have 
been in a position to give any very minute or scholarly attention to 
the mass of documentary material bearing on land tenure ; and, with 
the exception of the writings of Sir Henry Maine, he appears to have 
been unacquainted with the European literature on the subject. Ac- 
cordingly his notes, while of the utmost value as the first serious attempt 
to deal with the history of Japanese local institutions, and as stating the 
actual practice among the people in recent times, can hardly be regarded 
as conclusive. This is pointed out by the editor, Mr. Wigmore, who 
clearly combines with a wider mastery of Japanese " sources," a very 
adequate knowledge of modern English and German discussions on the 
history of European land tenure. 

Mr. Wigmore .has had a difficult task to perform. He has had to 
weave together a consecutive statement from disjointed scraps of manu- 
script ; and he has had to combine a respect for his author with a readi- 
ness to point out in his annotations and appendices where Dr. Simmons 
is not up to modern lights. In both respects he has succeeded very 
well. For the vanity of the reviewer Mr. Wigmore is only too much 
alive to the resemblance between European and Japanese conditions ; 
whenever the reader ventures to pencil on the margin the parallel 
English terms, he is sure to find on the next page that Mr. Wigmore 
has anticipated him. It is surely not too much to hope that before 
long Mr. Wigmore will pour forth to us out of the abundance of his 
knowledge, and this in some more substantial and independent form 
than the present. 

The main points of resemblance between mediaeval Japan and medi- 
aeval Europe may be briefly enumerated. There was the same dis- 
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tinction between royal domain and the estates of the great nobles ; the 
cultivated country was divided into shoyen, which may fairly be trans- 
lated " manors " ; the tenants upon these manors were in a condition of 
more or less servile dependence upon their lords; they cultivated 
scattered patches in open fields; they enjoyed the use of common 
meadows and forests ; they were bound to perform labor services, which 
at a later period were commuted for payments in money or kind ; there 
appeared among them social gradations which may be roughly compared 
to those of free tenants, villeins and cottars ; and they were under the 
supervision of officers who were very much like the steward, bailiff and 
reeve. It has escaped Mr. Wigmore's all-searching eye that the dual 
position of the nanushi, and his obscure relations to the toshiyori 
(page 169 ; cf. page 109, note), reproduce precisely the difficulty which 
confronts the English student in the shifting use of the terms reeve and 
bailiff. Indeed, M. Fustel de Coulanges has pointed out a like difficulty 
in the case of the villicus, the procurator and the actor on Roman 
estates much earlier. 

This, however, is but a small suggestion; a far more considerable 
matter, where Mr. Wigmore has for once missed his opportunity, is the 
gonin-gumi system. It is thus described by Dr. Simmons : 

The chief feature in the arrangement of the mura (or village) was this 
gonin-gumi system. Every five families were united in a kumi or company. 
[Mr. Wigmore adds in a note that " the kumi often consisted of six house- 
holders," and that in a certain territory " some kumi held more than ten 
householders "].... One of the number was selected by themselves as head- 
man or seal bearer. ... He was also called kumi-oya (company-parent) or 
ban-gushira (watch-chief), and was required to be a land owner. ... As a 
rule the kumi as a body was responsible for the defaults of its members, and 
even of their wives, children and servants. The carelessness or evil-doing 
of a single member meant full responsibility on the part of the other four 
also. If, however, any member persistently failed to conduct himself prop- 
erly, he could be reported by his fellow-members to the mura officials. 
[Page 97.] 

Mri Wigmore discusses the theory of certain Japanese writers that 
this system had originally a military purpose and was borrowed from 
China or Corea, but only to reject the idea, and to observe that even at 
an early date the kumi " was regarded in the light of an administrative 
device for securing order and good conduct." But he does not notice 
that in its general features it was apparently very much the same thing 
as the English frankpledge. The frankpledge is an institution of whose 
practical working we are still waiting an explanation. Recent English 
constitutional historians seem to fight shy of it ; perhaps they may find 
a clue by " surveying mankind from China " to Japan. 
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The mass of the present population of Japan is, beyond all contro- 
versy, descended from the servile population of the middle ages. But 
the question of the origin of mediaeval serfdom is in the same position 
in Japan as in Europe. Fortunately the pleasing vision of an original 
free village community has not made its appearance to divert scholars to 
a mistaken path : they realize that the task before historical science just 
now is to settle the relations between two phenomena, of the early exist- 
ence of which there can be no manner of doubt, viz. the tribe and 
serfdom. Mr. Wigmore himself speaks with an uncertain sound, or 
rather speaks with two irreconcilable sounds. In one place (pages 157 
etseq.) he speaks of the manorial system as "a later development of the 
ninth and tenth centuries," — influenced here probably by the German 
constitutionalists ; and he tries to trace the fall of a supposed class of 
"smaller freemen," "the body of the people" (page 158), into subjec- 
tion by means of processes like commendation. Elsewhere, however 
(page 132, note), he compliments Dr. Simmons for laying emphasis on 
the 

two historical truths: (1) that the serfs of early times represented the con- 
quered peoples (whether aborigines, strictly speaking, or only earlier immi- 
grants) ; (2) that the mass of the common people of to-day represent the 
descendants of the early serfs. 

The truth is that, as Mr. Wigmore recognizes, there are not yet 
sufficient data at command to justify an opinion ; and until they have 
been brought together, European theories are rather a hindrance than 
a help. It is possible that the solution will be found in the direction 
suggested by Dr. Florenz's essay, on Altjapanische Culturzustdnde, the 
substance of which is translated in the appendix. Dr. Florenz declares 
that the Japanese nation was originally made up of a number of "uji or 
clans, that is, patriarchal families including a number of persons related 
by blood," and adds : " These uji had in their corporate capacity their 
own landed possessions and their own serf population" If this is true, 
the question to consider is that of the relative numbers of the serf 
dependants and the fully free tribesmen, — a subject upon which some 
light may be thrown by the observation of races which are still, in our 
own day, in the tribal stage. 

I have said that Japanese scholars are hardly troubling themselves 
with any free-village-community theory: it may be that the wave 
of anti-mark reaction has reached them before they were carried 
away by the mark current. But for European and American scholars 
who are still in doubt as to whether they should abandon the mark 
hypothesis, there is one of Mr. Wigmore's pages that ought to be of 
interest. One of the most suggestive results of recent inquiry is that 
many a practice which at first sight points clearly to an original com- 
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munal ownership of land is shown to have resulted from the pressure 
of the government. Thus M. Kovalevsky, in his recent work on Mod- 
ern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia, assures us that the custom 
of periodical redivision of the lands of the mir is not a survival from 
ancient usage and a transitional stage from common to individual 
ownership, as Maine supposed, but the outcome of Peter the Great's 
measures of taxation. And now Mr. Wigmore calls attention to similar 
dangers of misconstruction in Japanese conditions, and points the moral 
for Europe. 

The facts of Japanese village life . . . show how many communal customs, 
apparently purely local in origin, were the result of superimposed laws. It is 
possible that the numerous instances of this sort may be suggestive and help- 
ful in the examination of Western village communities. Take for example 
the cultivation of the land of a deserting farmer by his kumi or by the village. 
Nothing could at first sight point more clearly to a certain community of 
property, a corporate holding of land by the village. But on further exami- 
nation this custom proves to have been commanded by the government with 
the object of preventing a diminution of revenue. Take, again, the necessity 
of obtaining the seal of the nanushi for all transfer of land, in mortgage or 
absolutely. This, we suspect at once, is analogous to the necessity of the 
consent of the kinsmen or villagers to the alienation of land noticeable in early 
communities. Yet in Japan a law of the Shogunate required it ; and even 
though we may yet discover that the Shogunate merely sanctioned an exist- 
ing custom (which is unlikely), we have nevertheless seen the necessity for 
caution, and for a thorough examination of all the apparently local customs 
having a communal character. [Page 171.] 

W. J. Ashley. 



Fugitive Slaves (1619-1865). By Marion Gleason Mc- 
Dougall. Publications of the Society for the Collegiate Instruction 
of Women. Fay House Monographs, No. 3. Boston, Ginn & Com- 
pany, 1 89 1. — 8vo, viii, 150 pp. 

This is a carefully prepared and valuable monograph which will be 
helpful not only to the special student of the history of slavery, but also 
to the general student of American history. Perhaps a glance at the 
" Contents " will give the best idea of the scope of the work. 

Mrs. McDougalFs general discussion of her subject occupies eighty- 
eight pages and is divided into six chapters. The first chapter is 
devoted to the colonial legislation affecting fugitive slaves, and is nat- 
urally without special interest or importance. I miss in this chapter any 
reference to a case which might well have furnished material for a 
foot-note — the case of the negro slave Billy, who fled from his master 
and committed such depredations that in 1701 the Virginia Burgesses 



